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ZOROASTRIANISM AND THE RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN 
IT AND CHRISTIANITY 



PROFESSOR A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Columbia University, New York City 



"Behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is 
he that is born King of the Jews, for we have seen his star in the east ?" — Matt. 2:1, 2. 

The verses which I have placed at the head of this sketch are 
significant of the interest which the religion of Zoroaster has for us 
as Christians, since the "wise men from the East," or Magi, are 
believed to have been followers of Zoroaster's faith and came, accord- 
ing to one of the early Christian fathers, to worship the Christ- 
child because of a prophecy of Zoroaster himself. It is certain 
that a belief in a Messiah was a cardinal tenet in the faith of the 
prophet of ancient Iran, and numerous resemblances between Zoro- 
astrianism and Christianity, and points of contact with Judaism 
in earlier times, can be shown. The importance of these likenesses 
for the student of the Old and New Testament I have pointed 
out in a former article in the Biblical World, citing references to 
Isaiah, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, the Apocrypha, and the 
gospels. 1 The aim of the present article is briefly to indicate the 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism, the truths which it empha- 
sized, and the parallels which may be drawn between it and Chris- 
tianity, as well as some of the points in which it differed from our 
own faith. 

Zoroaster arose in the first half of the seventh century before 
Christ in Media, where, a century previously, "the king of Assyria" 
had placed captive Israelites in certain "cities of the Medes,"* and 
his death took place about the time that the Jews were carried up 
into captivity at Babylon. 3 His teachings had taken root in the 

'See "Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster," in Biblical World, June, 1893, pp. 421, 422. 

» See 2 Kings 17:6; 18:11. 

3 The dates assigned by direct tradition for Zoroaster's life are 660-583 B. C, 
as given in the Pahlavi books, but some western scholars and the modern Zoroas- 
trians of Bombay are inclined to place the prophet's date at a period considerably 
earlier than this. 
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hearts of the Persian people before the rise of Cyrus, whom, in the 
words of Isaiah, the Lord called his "anointed," his "shepherd," 
and had "raised up in righteousness," though the Persian con- 
queror of Babylon had "not known" the God of Israel. It is certain 
that the later Achaemenian rulers were ardent adherents of Zoro- 
aster's exalted faith. Alexander's invasion shook the foundations 
of the religion, but the Parthian rulers sustained the fabric for half 
a millennium, and the Sassanian monarchs restored it during the 
four centuries of their sway, until 650 B. C, when the creed of the 
great teacher was overthrown by Mohammed and the conquest by 
Islam which brought in the religion of Allah and the faith of the 
Koran. Today less than a hundred thousand believers pray from 
the sacred book of the Avesta to Ahura Mazda, or Ormazd, as 
their god; they are divided into two small communities, the perse- 
cuted Gabars of Persia, about 10,000 souls, and the prosperous 
Parsis of India, originally religious refugees that fled from Persia 
after the Moslem invasion, now numbering about 90,000 and living 
in Bombay and its vicinity. 

The better to appreciate Zoroastrianism and its likenesses to 
our own religion, we should have present before our view in brief 
outline its main tenets. 

One of the prominent features of Zoroaster's faith, as it appears 
in his metrical sermons, or psalms, called Gathas (i. e., "Songs, 
Canticles"), and in other parts of the Avesta, is the doctrine of 
dualism, although the application of this term must not be pressed 
too far, lest certain characteristics of the Christian faith be called 
dualistic in their essence. This attempt, earlier than Plato's, to 
solve the problem of the existence of evil in the universe laid stress 
on the independent origin of Evil, personified as a great principle, 
by the side of Good, and conceived as a vital factor against which 
man must contend in daily life. According to Zoroaster, these 
"two primeval spirits" possess each a special sphere 4 f activity, 
are endowed with a marked individuality, and contend constantly 
with each other in a strife which pervades the world. Though 
the struggle be intense, the Good Principle will ultimately triumph 
over the Evil Principle, and the victory will be won through the 

4 See Avesta, Ys. 30 : 3 ; 45:2. 
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agency of Man; the establishment of the Wished-for Kingdom, 
or the Good Kingdom, will then be completed, a Restoration of 
the world will take place, the Resurrection of the dead will come 
to pass, and Righteousness will reign supreme. These are the 
main points of Zoroaster's theological teaching, and he came to 
teach his people to make the right choice in all questions of reli- 
gious doubt. 5 

In the combat between the powers of light and darkness, Ahura 
Mazda, "the Lord Wisdom" (later Persian Ormazd), is aided by 
six ministering angels, Amesha Spentas, "Immortal Holy Ones," 
who are created by him and who stand by his throne to fulfil his 
divine commands. Their names are personifications of abstract 
ideas: "Good Thought" (Voku Manah), "Righteousness" (Asha), 
"Holy Harmony" (Spenta Armaiti), and the like. 6 In their func- 
tions and attributes they answer to our idea of archangels, and, 
in the campaign against the realm of evil, they are assisted by a 
band of minor divinities, Yazatas, "Worshipful Ones," a celes- 
tial order of beings only slightly lower in rank than the Amesha 
Spentas, and conceived of as playing a r61e similar to that of our 
legions of angels. 

In the kingdom of darkness the devil, Angra Mainyu, "Enemy 
Spirit" (later Persian Ahriman), who is of the same essence as Druj, 
"Deceit, Falsehood," wages the fight against Righteousness with 
the aid of a host of evil spirits and arch-fiends. The chief mem- 
bers of the infernal council attending upon him form a group of 
six arch-demons offsetting the sixfold band gathered around 
Ormazd. The most devilish of them is called Aeshma, "Demon 
(daeva) of Wrath," whose name is thought to appear as Astno- 
deus in the book of Tobit. A crew of Daevas and Drujes, "demons 
and fiends," the diabolical foes of the good angels, join the arch- 
fiends in their endeavors to pervert mankind and destroy the wcrld. 7 

5 See Ys. 31:2, which I have translated with comments in a Hymn of Zoroaster 
(Stuttgart and Boston, 1888). 

6 For details regarding this and other matters I may refer to my German work, 
"Die iranische Religion," in Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss der iraniscken Philologie 
(Strassburg, 1903). 

? Compare Avesta, Ys. 30:6; Vd. 19:1; Pahlavi Bd. 2:11; 3:1-27, etc. 
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They play a part kindred to that which we assign to unclean spirits 
and minor devils. 

Without entering into a detailed discussion of the subject I may 
state that Judaism, and through it Christianity, is generally believed 
to have been influenced in the doctrine of demonology and also 
of angelology, and it is the tendency of modern scholarship to trace 
this influence back to the period of contact between the religions 
during the Babylonian captivity and the following centuries. The 
resemblances are certainly interesting, but still more interesting are 
the likenesses in regard to the idea of the Supreme Being and 
the Spirit of Evil. 

Zoroastrianism presents us with a lofty conception of a Supreme 
Being. We have before us a divinity exalted far above human pas- 
sions, an all- wise being, an omniscient ruler, a spirit divine and unchang- 
ing, a giver of rewards and punishments, merciful and just, righteous 
and holy, the father and creator of all good things, who was, and is, 
and ever shall be ; his throne is in the heavens, where the company of 
ministering angels stand ready to perform his decrees. 8 

In spirituality and individuality the conception is not equaled 
among the Aryans, even though some old reminiscences of the prim- 
itive sky-god of the Indo-Germans can be traced in it. The Holy One 
of Israel alone transcends it, and an extended comparison might 
be drawn if space would allow. An important point of difference, 
however, between Ormazd and Jehovah must be noticed; it is a 
fundamental one, and grows out of the opposite conception of the 
relation of the power of evil to the good, and is traceable ultimately 
to the doctrine of dualism. In Israel the Holy One is omnipotent, 
the devil is subordinate to him, and is suffered to exist; in Persia, 
on the other hand, Ahura Mazda is not endowed with absolute 
omnipotence. It is only at the time of the millennium when man- 
kind, through constantly choosing what is right, shall have become 
perfected, that Ormazd will be supreme, the power of Angra 
Mainyu be overthrown, Wickedness (Druj) delivered into the hands 
of Righteousness (Asha), and evil eliminated from the world. 9 

8 See the monograph on Ormazd, which I published in the Monist, Vol. IX 
(1899), pp. 161-78. 

9 Cf. Ys. 30:8-11; Yt. 19:89-96; Fragm. 4:1; Bd. 30:1-33, and many other 
passages in the Zoroastrian scriptures. 
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This phase of the doctrine makes Zoroaster's dualism really mono- 
theistic, since it postulates the ultimate supremacy of Ahura Mazda; 
and it is optimistic in its nature, since it presupposes that man, 
who is Ormazd's own creation, will bring about the ultimate 
triumph of his Maker. 

The Zoroastrian conception of the Evil Spirit does not look upon 
Angra Mainyu as a fallen angel, but as an independent power. 
Sometimes, as in the Gathas and older Zoroastrian texts, this hostile 
force is opposed to Ormazd's Holy Spirit, personified as an eman- 
ation of the godhead, while in the later Avesta the opposition of 
Angra Mainyu to Ahura Mazda is direct. 10 In the development 
of the universe, Angra Mainyu is coeval with God, and is practically 
coequal but not coeternal; 11 for this latter reason the duration of 
his baneful influence will be limited. He is represented as wicked by 
choice from the beginning, and all the evil in the world emanates from 
him, since Ormazd never created anything that is bad. Angra 
Mainyu is a malicious being, a cowardly tempter, and betrayer, 
and the very soul of death. His abode is in the abysm of dark- 
ness, but, like Satan, he is practically omnipresent and always 
marring what is good, although he is ignorant and unable to act 
with prescience. It is true that in the conception of Angra Mainyu 
there may linger some faint traces of the sky-serpent of Indo-Ger- 
manic mythology, and distant parallels may be drawn with the 
dragon of Babylonian lore, but the conception as a whole is thor- 
oughly original and distinctly characteristic of Zoroaster's graphic 
vision. It may be seen even more clearly in the later scriptures, for 
in the Gathas the prophet was too much occupied with the realm 
of goodness to enter into the domain of evil for a longer time than 
was necessary. The analogies that exist between Ahriman and 
Satan are too evident to have escaped the attention of scholars, 
as I have shown elsewhere, and they need only be referred to here. 12 

Between the warring elements of good and evil stands the soul 

10 For a discussion of the subtle relation between Angra Mainyu and Ahura 
Mazda, see my article in Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss, Vol. II, pp. 626-31, 647- 
9, where full references to various treatises on the subject are given. 

11 Ys. 30:3; Yt. 19:12 (mairyo ratush); Bd. 1:3; cf. Casartelli, Mazdayasnian 
Religion under the Sassanids, p. 53. 

12 Compare Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss, Vol. II, pp. 652, 653. 
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of man, the object of their strife. On man depends the final issue 
of the conflict. Zoroaster inculcates the doctrine of moral respon- 
sibility and the freedom of the will. 13 Each evil deed increases 
the power of evil; each good deed brings nearer the kingdom of 
good. 14 As Ormazd's creature, man should choose what is right ; IS 
Zoroaster's mission in the Gathas is to guide him in this choice 
and thus to advance the "Good Kingdom, the Wished-for King- 
dom, the Kingdom of Desire." 16 A strict account of every action 
is recorded as in a life-book, and man shall be judged hereafter 
and rewarded or punished in accordance with this reckoning. 1 ' 

Of all the resemblances between Zoroastrianism and Christian- 
ity the most striking are those relating to the doctrine of escha- 
tobgy and a future life. It is the optimistic hope of a regeneration 
of the world and a general resurrection of the dead that charac- 
terizes the Zoroastrian religion in a most marked manner. The 
expectation and promise of a new order of things is the keynote 
of the Gathas and echoes as a minor chord through all the ancient 
Persian scriptures. A mighty crisis is impending; it is incumbent, 
therefore, upon each individual to seek for the ideal and the eternal; 
mankind will thus be made perfect and the world regenerate 
(jrashim ahum, jrashotema-, jrashokereti-). This new dispensa- 
tion (vldaiti-, lit. "division") will be accompanied by the advent 
of a savior (saoshyant) and the establishment of the sovereignty 
of the kingdom of righteousness. Without dilating upon the obvious 
parallels, I may again refer to a monograph in this journal where 
I have treated in detail the subject of the ancient Persian doctrine 
of a future life. 18 

The ethical standard of the Avesta is in general lofty and accounts 
for the high moral plane which its followers as a rule maintain today, 
although the Zoroastrians are few in number. The watchword 
of the ancient scriptures is humata, hukhta, hvarshta, "good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds." The sum of these gathered in life 

>3 Compare, for example, Ys. 31:11; Ys. 30:2; Denkart 9:30.2, and others. 
i*Ys. 31:15; 35:5. 'J Ys. 31:2; 30:2. 

16 Compare the designations vohu khshathra, khshathra vairya, khshalhra ish- 
tdish, in the Gathas. 

'7 Cf. Ys. 31:13, 15; Ys. 32:6, etc., etc. 

"8 See Biblical World, Vol. VIII, pp. 149-63. 
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forms the successive steps by which the soul of the righteous enters 
into paradise, while dushmata, duzhukhta, duzhvarshta, "bad thoughts, 
bad words, bad deeds," are the successive grades through which 
the soul of the wicked sinks to perdition in hell. These cardinal 
words are to the Parsis today, as of old, the triune summary of their 
religion. Truthspeaking and the keeping of a pledge is an article 
of faith emphasized everywhere by their ancient prophet. Hercd- 
otus says that Persian boys were taught three things, "to ride horse- 
back, draw the bow, and speak the truth;" 19 and King Darius in 
the great rock-inscription at Behistan declares himself again and 
again the friend of truth and the foe of falsehood, drauga, "lie," 
a word which is used in the inscriptions practically as synonymous 
with the devil. 20 

Not only uprightness in life, charity to the poor, but also dili- 
gence and thrift are characteristic tenets in Zoroaster's religicn 
and are virtues for which the Zoroastrians still are known, while 
the practice of agriculture and reclaiming of barren lands is 
synonymous with holiness in the Avesta. The sacred texts rigidly 
prescribe that the utmost care shall be taken to preserve the ele- 
ments, fire, earth, and water, free from defilement, especially frcm 
contamination through contact with dead matter, and they lay 
down an elaborate ritual of ceremonial ablutions to remove any 
personal pollution incurred in the same manner. The Vendidad is 
in this respect an exaggerated Levitical code. Beside these ordin- 
ances the Avesta urges kindness to useful animals, especially the 
cow and the dog, as a religious duty, and the killing of noxious 
animals, reptiles and vermin, as a means of atoning for sin and 
of obtaining religious merit. 

The position of woman in the Avesta, if not elevated, is as high 
as it was in Vedic India, and all the Zoroastrian texts, including 
the Pahlavi books, are extremely modest and considerate in alluding 
to matters relating to the sexes, although polygamy and concu- 
binage were certainly practised.* 1 The family life was regarded 

'9 Herodotus, History, I, 136; cf. also Porphyrius, Vita Pytkag. 41. 

*° For further details regarding this subject and other matters connected with 
the moral and ethical teachings of Zoroaster, see Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
Vol. II, pp. 623, 650, 663, 678-83. 

« The great Persian epic, Firdausi's Shah Namah, is remarkably chaste 
throughout. 
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as the mainstay of the state; the man with a wife was superior, 
in Zoroaster's eyes, to him who had none; and a large family was 
an honor of which to be proud." In general the religion was hear- 
tily in favor of a normal and wholesome enjoyment of life, and 
opposed to the extremes of asceticism. 

This sketch would not be faithful, however, if the darker side 
of the Zoroastrian religion were left unnoticed. From Zoroaster's 
anathemas in the Avestas we can see that sins, like prostitution, 
pederasty, abortion, and drunkenness, had to be contended with, 
and the Pahlavi treatise Arda Viraj, in a Dantesque vision of hell, 
gives a dark picture of wickedness and its punishment. Some of 
the sins in the catalogue, like going barefoot or combing one 's hair 
over the fire, seem to us as trivial, even if based on some hygienic 
law; while others, like a commandment against excessive lamenta- 
tion over the dead, arrest our attention as indicative of conditions 
that Zoroaster deemed it necessary to reform. One custom, how- 
ever, which was regarded by Zoroaster as laudable provoked oppo- 
sition in antiquity, and condemnation in later times. This was 
the practice of consanguineous marriages, extolled among the 
Magians. The Avesta praises the rite of hvaetvadatha, Pahlavi 
hvae-tuk-dasih, which is included among the articles of the Zoro- 
astrian Confession of Faith (Ys. 12:9), although there has been 
considerable discussion as to the exact meaning of the term. What- 
ever may be its significance, it is certain that next-of-kin mar- 
riages were a Magian practice. According to the Greek authors 
and other early writers, such alliances were made even between 
parents and children, brothers and sisters. This is certainly true 
in the case of the ancient Persians, and, although direct blood 
unions would not be tolerated today, marriages among cousins are 
not very rare among the Parsis of India and the Gabars of Persia. 
It is possible that Zoroaster originally sanctioned the usage of next- 
of-kin marriages in order to preserve the religious community, 
and more especially the priestly and royal families, free from con- 
tamination by the blood of aliens and unbelievers; but there is 
no question that outsiders looked upon this belief as a stigma upon 
the early faith of Persia. 

22 Cf. Vd. 4:47-49; Herodotus, I, 136. 
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It may be asked how the religion of Zoroaster fell into decay. 
National causes, not moral weaknesses, were the real causes of its 
downfall and ultimate ruin. As I have stated elsewhere, the moral 
fiber of Iran was weakened by the decadence of the Achaemen- 
ian dynasty, and the wave of luxury and voluptuous indulgence 
that swept over the land between the Tigris and the Indus, carry- 
ing away the ethical bulwarks of the people and submerging those 
sterling traits that had made Persia under Cyrus the mistress of 
Asia. 23 The faith arose again under Sassanian rule in the opening 
centuries of our era, resumed the pristine glory that had been hers 
under Zoroastrian Iran, and church and state were one for four 
centuries. Even if we need not assume that there were always 
pious priests and righteous kings, it was not that defect that occa- 
sioned the downfall of Zoroastrianism. It was the Mohammedan 
invasion, the Mussulman conquest, and the rise of Islam that wrought 
the revolution in the religious spirit and national character of the 
Iranian folk. Nevertheless, in that small band of despised Gabars 
in Persia and of Parsi religious exiles in India there is left enough of 
the old-time spirit of holiness, uprightness in life, and manly char- 
acteristics, to make them worthy followers of Zoroaster. They 
still believe in Ormazd and the Avesta, they endeavor to follow 
the teachings of their prophet, and they look for the life eternal 
in the world beyond, after the vultures have destroyed their dead 
bodies on the Towers of Silence, in accordance with their ancient 
faith, which looks on fire, not as a divinity, but as a sacred emblem 
of the purity and power of God. The star shining from the East 
brought three wise men from their land to worship the Founder 
of Christianity, and as Christians we have a reason to take an 
interest in their creed. 

23 See mv sketch in International Journal of Ethics, Vol. VIII, pp. 55-62. 



